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Montreat Assembly elects W. Taliaferro Thompson its Modera- 
tor by acclamation. . . . Christianity and Health permanent com- 
mittee is authorized.... Tributes are paid Montreat founder 
and pioneers. ... Ordination of women as elders and deacons 
approved 234-226; majority vote by presbyteries will be re- 
quired.... Report on marriage, divorce and re-marriage ap- 
proved unanimously. ... Study of agencies to be made, with 
special attention to place of Women’s Work. . . . Consolidation 
of agencies in Atlanta unanimously disapproved. ... Larger 
churches may now send additional elders to synod. . . . Assem- 
bly Minutes to omit listing of minister’s degrees. ... Studies 
to be made of improved pastoral change system, qualifications 
for membership in Minister’s Annuity Funds, mass communi- 
cations in relation to Assembly agency. ... Interchurch Rela- 
tion Committee gets unanimous approval. ... Charges against 
NCC and WCC to be investigated. ... Historical Foundation 
to seek microfilm and photostatic equipment. ... Appropria- 
tion made to expedite Presbyterian Foundation. ... Montreat 
College makes no financial request.... Joint preparation of 
Book of Common Worship with United and USA Presbyterians 
is approved. . . . Birmingham Assembly will meet next April 25. 
... Overtures protesting segregation are denied. .. . Favorable 
report made on Japan International Christian University. 











Letters to the Editors 





Has Not Claimed U.S. Church Is Apostate 





Orthodox Corrections 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Apparently you have been given misin- 
formation on a number of points concern- 
ing our church (OUTLOOK, May 7). 

In regard to the release of statistics of 
the church, the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church has never withheld any informa- 
tion from anyone seeking it. Complete 
statistics are printed annually in the Min- 
utes of the General Assembly. Since 1943, 
the Yearbook of American Churches has 
published the information asked of us. 
Although not affiliated with the National 
Council of Churches, the latest available 
statistics are always provided the Depart- 
ment of Stewardship and Benevolence... . 

As of March a year ago (1955) our com- 
municant membership was 5,979 and our 
total membership was 8,754. Concerning 
our missionary work, we have 29 home 
and foreign missionaries (and we do not 
seek to inflate these statistics by includ- 
ing the wives in that number), and our 
missionary budget for the coming year is 
$183,000. 

Most definitely we have not taken the 
position that the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. is apostate. I know of no official 
activities of that kind that have been car- 
ried on. While I cannot say that no indi- 
vidual has ever done it on his own (though 
I have never heard of it) I can say with- 
out fear of contradiction that our church 
would not sustain his position.*. . . 

JoHN P. GALBRAITH, Genl. Secy. 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*NOTE—Our article does not say what 
Mr. Galbraith reports with regard to ef- 
forts to draw men and churches from the 
U. S. Church. It does not even suggest 
that the Orthodox Church, officially or 
unofficially, has ever done this. It is a 
matter of record, however, that the Or- 
thodox Seminary has circulated its ma- 
terial in the Southern Church in an 
effort to get its support.—Eds. 


Fast Organist 
To Tue OUTLOOK: 

If Dr. Foreman thinks Presbyterians 
cannot sing “too fast,” he has not heard 
Texas Presbyterians sing (OUTLOOK, Apr. 
30). To drag a hymn is a most heinous 
fault and one of which we are not guilty. 
In fact, we are so anxious to get the 
hymns out of the way that we gallop 
through at full speed, cutting whole notes 
a little short, to the detriment of the 
rhythm. Many in the congregation just 
give up and stand patiently listening to 
the organ, the choir, and a few of the 
congregation mutilate a great hymn. One 
of my friends asked her husband why he 
just mouthed the words instead of singing. 
He replied that he could not sing that fast. 
He is typical of many. If Dr. Foreman 
should come to Texas, he would be en- 
lightened. 

If you should by any chance print this, 
please withhold my name. No use starting 
a feud with the organist! 

NAME. 


NOTE—For every congregation with an 
organist who plays the hymns too fast 
there must be 10 who drag the music, 


feeling that they must “accompany” the 
singing rather than leading it.—Eds. 


Japan ICU 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


All of us at the Foundation thank you 
for the articles of recent weeks which 
have appeared in THr PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK (May 7, 14, 21, 28), about the Inter- 
national Christian University in Japan. 
The publication of such articles is a great 
source of encouragement to us here and 
more so to the faculty and students of this 
united Christian enterprise near Tokyo. 

WiLiiAM KocHryAMa. 
New York, N. Y. 


Jack-Pot Twice 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


... Your publication continues excellent. 
Twice within the last year you have made 
the jack-pot with me—something on every 
page to clip and save! 

HAROLD OSBORNF. 
Brookings, South Dakota 


101 Ways 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Please send us 50 copies of your edi- 
torial, “101 Ways vs. One Way” (Now a 
reprint.—Eds.). One of our church’s 
groups recently stumped its toe on a piti- 
ful, unnecessary and very unprofitable 
money-raising scheme. Hurt feelings and 
shed tears abound. I'll use the pamphlets 
to wipe up the tears if for nothing else.... 

PASTOR. 





Recently a reprint of your editorial, 
“101 Ways vs. One Way” was placed in 
my hands. I was deeply impressed by this 
interpretation of stewardship in the Pres- 
byterian Church, to which my husband 
and I are relative newcomers. I shared 
some quotations from the article, along 
with my own personal reactions, in a letter 
to my parents. They, in turn, were so 
impressed that they are sharing it with 
their fellow-parishoners in their Congre- 
gational denomination in New Hampshire. 

I wish to commend you highly for this 
impressive and challenging editorial. I 
am proud to be a member of a denomina- 
tion that subscribes to true Christian 
stewardship. 

Kindly send me 15 additional copies in 
order that I may further spread your good 
news. 

Thank you for awakening and inspiring 


e. 
™ TEXAS. 


Faith Healers (?) 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I regret that I did not write you some 
months earlier for reprints of your excel- 
lent article, “What About the Faith Heal- 
ers?” and specifically Oral Roberts. 

I have been troubled by the problem of 
faith healers and have been asked many 
questions by members of my congrega- 
tion. The importance of this subject is 
one to be discussed fearlessly, intelligently 
and with good common sense, and I feel 
a most immediate need. Please send me 
100 copies. ... 

PENNSYLVANIA PASTOR. 


Draft Catechism and Methodist: / 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Please send me one dozen copies of the 
“Draft Catechism with Notes.” While I 
am not a Presbyterian, I find this booklet 
quite helpful in instruction of church 
classes for membership. 

METHopistT PAstor, IDAHO. 


Book List Available 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Thank you so much for the good service 
which you are rendering both in the pub- 
lication of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
and in the book service which you offer. 

GEORGIA PASTOR. 


NOTE—List of books available at a 
saving upon request. Other items noted 
above: 

Draft Catechism, (Church of Scotland), 
25¢. 

101 Ways vs. One Way, 25 for 50¢; 
100 for $1. 

What About the Faith Healers? 5¢ 
each; 25 for $1; 50 for $1.50; 100 for 
$2.50. 

Also: They That Sow the Wind, 5 for 
25¢ (minimum); 7 for 50¢; 18 for $1; 
50 for $2.50; 75 for $3.25; 100 for $4. 

The Minister in the Presbyterian 
Church, W. L. Carson, 5¢; 25 for 50¢; 
$1.50 per 100. 

For Whom Do Our Church Courts 
Speak? Ben Lacy Rose, 25 for 50¢; $1.50 
per 100. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE—U:S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; and NCC to 
the National Council of Churches. 


JUNE 

Bible Book-of-the-Month, Psalms 90-150 
(USA). 

Hymn-of-the-Month, For the beauty of the 
earth (U.S.). 

June 11-15, Directors’ workshop. interde- 
nominational Every Member Canvass 
Conf., Lake Geneva, Wis. 

June 13-19, United Presbyterian General 
Assembly, Knoxville, Tenn. 

June 17, International Christian Univer- 
sity (JICU) Sunday. 

June 17-23, Association of Council Secre- 
taries, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

June 21-25, Cumberland Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, Cookeville, Tenn. 

June 25-28, Conference on Weekday Reli- 
gious Education, NCC Division of Chris- 
tian Education, Oberlin, Ohio. 

June 25-29, Young Adult Conf., Montreat, 
N.C. (U.8.). 

June 26-July 2, Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South, Montreat, N. C. 

June 28-30, Children’s Work Council 
(U.S.), Montreat, N. C. 


JULY 

Bible Book-of-the-Month, Hebrews (USA). 

Hymn of the Month, The Lord’s my shep- 
herd (U.S.). 

July 3-12, Summer School for Leaders 
(U. S.), Montreat, N. C. 

July 12-17, Superintendents’ Conf. (U. S.), 
Montreat, N. C. 

July 12-17, Directors of Christian Educa- 
tion (U. S.), Montreat, N. C. 
July 12-17, Women’s Advisory 

(U. S.), Montreat, N. C. 
July 18-25, Women’s Training School 
(U.S.), Montreat, N. C. 


Council 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 


night, 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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W. T. THOMPSON IS MODERATOR; ORDINATION OF WOMEN APPROVED 


For the third time in more than 30 
years, the Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly 
elected its Moderator unanimously and 
by acclamation. W. Taliaferro Thomp- 
son, recently retired after 36 years a 
professor at Union Seminary in Virginia, 
was named by the Montreat Assembly 
by a rising vote. 

Dr. Thompson came near election at 
the Atlanta Assembly in 1948. Then he 
was led by C. Darby Fulton by two votes 
on the first ballot and by six on the sec- 
ond. Dr. Thompson was nominated in 
1923 when he was only 37 years old and 
he ran second among seven nominees, 
being defeated by the 70-year-old pastor 
of his boyhood church in Charleston, 
S. C., Alexander Sprunt. 

Dr. Thompson was nominated by a 
former student of his, John F. Anderson, 
Jr., of the First church, Dallas, Texas, 
with the seconding speech by Marion S. 
Huske, Greensboro, N. C. In these 
speeches Dr. Thompson was described as 


re: 


a 


having had a part in training more min- 
isters than any other person in the his- 
tory of the Southern Church. Mr. Huske 
concluded his speech by moving that the 
election be by acclamation. 


Duplicate Crosses 

The retiring Moderator, J. McDowell 
Richards, president of Columbia Sem- 
inary, made the traditional presentation 
of the gavels and of the Celtic Cross, 
duplicates of which are passed along from 
Moderator to Moderator in the Assem- 
blies of the United and USA General 
Assemblies. This idea of duplicate 
crosses from the Scottish Island of Iona 
came from Harrison Ray Anderson, pas- 
tor of the Fourth church, Chicago, and 
long an ardent worker for Presbyterian 
reunion. At the beginning, Dr. Ander- 


son expressed the hope that these crosses 
might be passed along to each succeeding 
Moderator until the day of union when 
the duplicates would be welded into one. 





—Photo, courtesy Richmond News Leader 


W, TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 
In 1923, not old enough; in 1956, not too old. 


In presenting the cross to Dr. Thompson, 
Dr. Richards said they are symbolic “of 
the unity existing among the branches of 
the Presbyterian Church.” 

In his acceptance, Dr. Thompson said 
that the Assembly of 1923 appeared to 
say to him that he was too young for the 
Mederatorship; in 1948, when he was 
62, it said, “You are not old enough 
yet,” and now it is saying, “You are not 
too old.” 

He made a plea for a distinctively 
Christian course for the Assembly to fol- 
low in its deliberations—distinguishable 
from political rallies and business con- 
ventions. “We have to speak the truth,” 
he said, “earnestly, sincerely, but we have 
to speak it in love. We must not seek 
to win an argument but to discover the 
will of our Father.” 

P. D. Miller, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., and 
son of the executive secretary of the As- 
sembly’s Board of Church Extension, was 
presented as Moderator of the Assembly’s 
Youth Council. He had been sent to 
observe the meeting and to attempt to 
relate the youth program and leaders to 
the larger program of the church. He 
spoke briefly with appropriate greetings 
to the Assembly. 

The Assembly opened its 96th session 
with the sermon by Dr. Richards as the 
retiring Moderator (see page 5). 

Upon nomination of E. C. Scott, the 
stated clerk, the Assembly named these 
assistants to the clerk: Elwin H. Rob- 
erts, Bramwell, W. Va.; Wm. T. Magill, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo.; and L. B. Gibbs, 
Clayton, Ga. 

Archie C. Smith is assistant clerk. 


FRIDAY 


All of Friday morning was spent in 
standing committee meetings where the 
basic business of the Assembly is studied 
for recommendation to the entire body. 
That afternoon the first business session 
was opened with worship led by Jos. B. 
Overmyer, Charleston, W. Va. 

Dr. Thompson named these five as- 
sistants to the Moderator: Thos. H. 
Gallaher, Waco, Texas; G. T. Gillespie, 
Jackson, Miss.; M. S. Huske, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; J. L. Lancaster, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; and T. Mack Blackburn, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








Montreat Founder 


At the first of the afternoon session 
a plaque was presented the Montreat au- 
thorities in honor of the memory of 
James Robert Howerton, who saw the 
possibilities of developing Montreat and 
led the movement to acquire the property 
in 1906. Davidson’s President John R. 
Cunningham, a Montreat trustee, made 
the presentation, and Philip F. Hower- 
ton, also a trustee and a son of Dr. How- 
erton, was on the platform, while other 
members of the Howerton family were 
in the audience. The plaque is placed 
at the entrance to Howerton Hall, a hotel 
and cafeteria on the grounds. 

At the close of the afternoon meeting 
a marker was unveiled near the Ander- 
son Auditorium in memory of R. C. An- 
derson, long-time president of the Asso- 
ciation and generally regarded as the 
builder of the present Montreat. A marker 


USA G. A.—Philadelphia 


on a boulder shows his name, 1864-1955, 
and this inscription, “If you seek his 
monument, look around.” 

The report of the Presbyterian Survey 
was presented by J. K. Roberts, Dan- 
ville, Va., with Theodore Pratt, promo- 
tion manager, introducing Mr. Black- 
burn and John H. Leith, Auburn, Ala., 
who urged wider use of the Survey. Mr. 
Blackburn said the men of the Assem- 
bly are promoting the Survey as one of 
their projects. Dr. Leith said his church 
has it going into every home with profit- 
able results but he said the publication 
was not considered a substitute for the 
weekly church papers. 

Charles E. S. Kraemer, Richmond, Va., 
presented the report on Christianity and 
Health which was largely a repetition of 
that of 1955. It was urged that this be 
provided for general distribution and 
study. This was approved with only one 


168th Assembly Takes Significant Steps 


Among the more significant happen- 
ings in the Presbyterian, USA, Assem- 
bly in Philadelphia in its closing days 
were these: 

Union with the United Presbyterian 
Church was unanimously approved after 
an effort was defeated which would have 
have changed the name from the proposed 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. Ralph W. Lloyd, chairman, and 
John A. Mackay spoke in favor of the 
union. Herman L. Turner, Covenant 
church, Atlanta, Ga., said that since the 
USA Church is referred to in the Deep 
South as the “Northern Presbyterian 
Church” the new name would help. 
United Presbyterians will vote on the 
step in Knoxville after June 13. 

With the presbyteries having voted 
205-35 in favor of the ordination of 
women to the ministry, this provision was 
enacted by the Assembly. 

The plan to provide more extensive 
field executive service in synods and pres- 
byteries (OuTLOOK, May 14) was ap- 
proved. 

Eugene Carson Blake was re-elected 
Assembly’s stated clerk for a five-year 
term and praised for his many-sided lead- 
ership. (A special committee of the As- 
sembly now is given the task of nominat- 
ing a stated clerk.) 

An Assembly commitee will continue 
the study of “The Relation of Christian 
Faith to Health.” 

Deep concern was expressed for the 
persecution of Protestants in Colombia. 

The long report of the Committee on 
Secial Education and Action (OUTLOOK, 
May 28) was adopted with only slight 
amendments. 


Largest Increase 


The evangelism report indicated the 


largest net increase in the history of the 
church (77,421) despite a record num- 
ber of dismissals. Last year 145,155 
persons were received into membership 
on profession and reaffirmation. The 
Assembly encouraged “each minister to 
regard every public service as an evan- 
gelistic opportunity and to provide fre- 
quent opportunity for Christian commit- 
ment.” 

A “Parish-to-Parish” plan was ap- 
proved under which congregations in this 
country are related to specific congrega- 
tions overseas for mutual contacts and 
encouragement. 

Strong support was given to federal aid 
to education in terms of emergency con- 
struction help with policies left to state 
and local government. 

A highly important report on the “in- 
ner city” was submitted to the Assembly, 
dealing with efforts to maintain effective 
churches in these areas. Copies are 
available from the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions, 156 5th Ave., NYC 
10. 

A full set of regulations guiding the 
acceptance of men for the institutional 
chaplaincy was approved. 

National Missions colleges reported 
progress toward full racial integration. 
Almost all other colleges are now operat- 
ing under policies of racial integration 
and only those which are may be carried 
on the Assembly’s approved list and may 
receive Assembly funds. 

Significant attention is being directed 
toward the church’s theological semi- 
naries by the work in progress under di- 
rection of the Council on Theological 
Education, with greater resources and 
expanded facilities needed. 

Next year’s meeting: 
braska, May 16-22. 


Omaha, Ne- 


amendment—deletion of the recommend- 
ed list of books for study. Dr. Rich- 
ards, the former Moderator, said it was 
well enough for the list of books to be 
recommended to students of the subject 
but he feared that some readers of the 
report would not understand that some 
of the books were presented by unap- 
proved groups or movements. 

Succeeding the ad interim committee 
will be a permanent committee of the 
Assembly dealing with the matter of 
Christianity and health. 

Vernon S. Broyles, Atlanta, Ga., re- 
ported progress on the revision of the 
Book of Church Order. This commit- 
tee will take several years for its work. 

J. Chester Frist, Mobile, Ala., pre- 
sented suggestions for a manual for or- 
ganization at the congregational and 
sessional level. This offered in outline 
form several possibilities. The Assem- 
bly re-committed this report for expanded 
treatment. 


Status of Women 


With the Assembly running ahead of 
its docket, the report on the status of 
women, relative to ordination, was ad- 
vanced by one day. Edward G. Lilly, 
Hartsville, S. C., the chairman, was the 
only member of his ad interim committee 
present. This report was a unanimous 
one calling for freedom to ordain women 
as elders and deacons where desired by 
congregations. Dr. Lilly said no mem- 
ber of the committee was a crusader for 
the movement but had come simply to 
report the results of their extensive and 
careful study. He said that a number of 
ministers and church leaders were polled 
on the question and were found to favor 
the step by 76% and that exactly the same 
results were obtained from polling a list 
of laymen across the church. 

Dr. Lilly, discussing the relevance of 
the Bible to the question, said, “Our 
church has never held to the literal in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. That is, 
we do not accept every statement in the 
Bible as one that must be followed.” 
He mentioned foot-washing as an ex- 
ample. Also, he said, what would be 
called the “liberal method” of interpre- 
tation would be unsatisfactory. The 
position of this committee is in between. 
The question is puzzling and perplexing 
because there is no specific view of this 
issue set forth in the Scriptures. In fact, 
there is very little in the Bible dealing 
with the actual organization of the 
church. We would be hard put to it to 
say that elders in the days of Moses were 
the same as those in the church today. 
Also, we speak of deacons in the early 
church but what we refer to as the first 
deacons were not called deacons in Acts. 
So, there is great difficulty in trying to 
order the organizational life of the church 
by clear and explicit statements in the 
Bible. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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@ The Moderator’s sermon preached at the opening 
of the 96th Presbyterian, U. S., General Assembly 


God's Commandment for His People 


“And this is his commandment, that 
we should believe on the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ, and love one another, as he 
gave us commandment.”—I John 3:23. 


HE LORD’S DAY had come once 

again in the city of Ephesus. The 
Christians of the metropolis were gather- 
ing according to custom for prayer and 
praise and for the declaration of the gos- 
pel. This time, however, there was a par- 
ticular sense of expectancy which per- 
meated the group, and a subdued excite- 
ment which could not be mistaken. It 
had become known that the Apostle John, 
the well-loved and now ancient disciple 
of Jesus Christ was to be present and 
that, in all probability, he would be 
preaching his last sermon. Already the 
signs of his approaching end had become 
unmistakable, and it was evident that his 
remaining days on earth were few. Surely 
in this valedictory message there would 
be great truths set forth which no believer 
could afford to miss. 


At last the great moment arrived. The 
old man, now too weak to walk, was borne 
in and placed before the assembly. His 
hair was snowy white and his face radiant 
with something of the light of another 
world. When the time came and he had 
arisen to speak, however, he delivered no 
lengthy discourse, but only said, “Little 
children, love one another,’ lifted his 
hand in benediction, and was done. 


It Is Enough 


So runs a familiar story concerning the 
last days of the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. It is in keeping with another tra- 
dition related by Jerome, who said that 
in his later years John was accustomed 
to repeat again and again the same in- 
junction, “Little children, love one an- 
other,” until some of the believers be- 
came weary of it and asked, “Master, why 
do you always say this?” “Because,” he 
replied, “it is the Lord’s commandment, 
and if only it be done, it is enough.” 

The traditions mentioned accord well 
with the writings of John and we may 
accept them as an accurate clue to the 
spirit and the emphasis of his later min- 
istry. It is well for us to remember, 
however, that this man had not always 
been characterized by sweetness and light. 
It was not for nothing that his Lord had 
given to him and his brother James the 
name, “‘Boanerges’”—“Sons of Thunder.” 
These were men of emotions so strong 
that they wanted to call down fire from 
heaven upon the Samaritan villagers and 
to consume them, because they would not 
receive their Lord. 


JUNE 11, 1956 


By J. McD. RICHARDS 


It was this same John who forbade a 
man to cast out devils in the name of 
Christ, because he followed not with the 
disciples, and who was doubtless amazed 
and dismayed at his Master’s rebuke, 
“Forbid him not: for he that is not 
against us is for us.” A man of enthu- 
siasm, of passion, of temper, he must 
quite evidently have been. The change 
that was wrought in this disciple was 
doubtless as great as that in Peter, though 
it is not so clearly set before us in the gos- 
pel narrative. He was no person of 
patience, of sympathy, and of compas- 
sion in the beginning. 

It was the transforming power of 
Christ, and the sanctifying work of the 
Holy Spirit through the years which made 
of him the great Apostle of love, even as 
they made of Simon Peter a Rock for 
righteousness and for the Kingdom of 
God. 

For this reason one may doubt the full 
correctness of the tradition concerning 
John’s last message. He would not have 
preached the obligation without pointing 
to the power by which it might be per- 
formed. If indeed he was accustomed 
to repeat the words, “Little children, love 
one another,” it was to those who knew 
the gospel and had accepted Christ as 
their Lord and Savior. Their obligation 
was implicit in their faith. This is the 
note which recurs again and again in the 
First Epistle of John, and which is stated 
in our text: ‘And this is his command- 
ment, That we should believe on the name 
of his Son Jesus Christ, and love one 
another, as he gave us commandment.” 


Unless it Begins 

Saving faith in Jesus Christ was the 
heart of John’s message as it was of all 
the New Testament. Unless the Chris- 
tian life begins with him, it does not 
begin. The uniqueness of Christ’s place 
as the Son of God, the fact that God’s 
love manifested itself in the sending of 
his Son into the world that we might live 
through him, the good news that the 
“blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin”—these are truths which are es- 
sential to the Apostle’s writings and the 
presupposition of all his exhortations. 


A decisive act of faith is essential 
to the rightecusness of life which is 
emphasized throughout John’s epistle, 
and to the abiding work of love. 

It is an interesting fact that the literal 
translation of the Greek phrase used here 
is not “believe in the name” but’ “believe 


the name” of his Son Jesus Christ. In 
commenting on this, B. F. Westcott says 
that it is equivalent to “believe as true 
the message which the name conveys.” 
The full title, “His Son, Jesus Christ,” 
is itself a compressed creed. In the word 
Son we find suggested the deity of our 
Lord and the love of God the Father, 
who gave his only-begotten Son that we 
might have everlasting life. In the name, 
Jesus, we are reminded of the perfect 
humanity of the Master, with all the win- 
some grace of his personality, the clarity 
of his mind, and the flawlessness of his 
character. In the title, Christ or Mes- 
siah, we find implicit the divine mission 
for which he was appointed and the na- 
ture of his atoning work. It is a title 
which looks back into the long prepara- 
tion for his coming and finds in him the 
fulfillment of God’s promises to Israel 
through the prophets, but which looks 
forward also to a glorious culmination of 
God’s plan in the future. 


Personal Commitment 


Here as always, however, the concept 
of faith set forth is not one of intellectual 
acceptance alone, but also of active and 
vital commitment. The salvation offered 
to man in the New Testament is the gift 
of God. Justification is by faith and by 
faith alone. The desire of the Christian 
is to “be found in him, not having mine 
own righteousness which is of the law, 
but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God 
by faith.” At the same time the New 
Testament knows nothing of faith di- 





RICHARDS—No policy is right that 
is not based upon an honest desire 
for the good of all our brethren. 








vorced from life, but only of faith which 
issues in life. It was Charles Hodge who 
suggested that we might understand the 
word “believe” more accurately if we 
wrote it as “be-live’”—that is to base all 
our lives and actions upon our acceptance 
of Christ as Lord and Savior. We have 
no power to live as we ought apart from 
our commitment to him. 


If our lives give no evidence that he 
is at work in us, that fact is itself an 
indication that we do not truly believe. 


It is a futile thing for a man to say 
to a doctor, “I believe in vour skill and 
in your ability to cure my disease, but 
I will not follow your prescription.” It 
is idle for one to declare to a candidate 
for office, “I believe that you are a leader 
who could solve our problems and you 
have my full support—but I cannot go to 
the polls to vote.” It is mockery for one to 
assert his belief in democracy and his 
faith in the “American Way of Life” 
and then to scoff at the laws of his land 
or to avoid the discharge of his duties as 
a citizen. So is it meaningless for a 
person to declare his faith in Christ and 
then to disregard the precepts of the 
Master in the attitudes which he mani- 
fests and the deeds which he commits day 
by day. Belief in Christ assuredly im- 
plies that we will love him, who first 
loved us and gave himself for us. Be- 
cause it issues in love for him, it will 
inevitably lead, John says, to the keeping 
of his commandments. The duty which 
he emphasizes here is that in which all 
other commandments concerning our fel- 
lowmen are summed up—it is that we 
should love one another. “Love,” as the 
Apostle Paul had said, “is the fulfilling 
of the law.” 


A New Standard 


It is not of Paul that John is think- 
ing, however, but of Christ. His mind 
goes back to that upper room where only 
the eleven are now left with their Lord. 
The shadow of the cross is upon him. 
Only a little while ago he has girded 
himself with a towel, taken a basin and 
washed the disciples’ feet in an example 
of humility and of service which we can 
never forget. “A new commandment I 
give unto you,” he says, “that ye love 
one another; as I have loved you, that 
ve also love one another.” 

What was there new about this com- 
mandment? The Old Testament had 
said, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and Christ had added his own 
authority to the obligation thus set forth. 
Yes, but there are occasions when we do 
not love ourselves very much; times when 
we are sick and ashamed of ourselves, 
and when we would be rid of our own 
personalities if we could. But when 
Christ said, “As I have loved you,” he 
made this a new commandment because 
he gave a completely new and different 
standard. 
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The love of Christ—utterly pure, ab- 
solutely unselfish, determined to seek and 
to save that which was lost, not counting 
the cost, willing to endure the cross, pray- 
ing forgiveness for those who nailed him 
to the tree—that is our standard now. It 
is this new commandment of Christ that 
John is emphasizing in our text, for he 
uses almost the identical words of the 
Lord as recorded in his Gospel. 





New Testament scholars will not need 
to be reminded of the fact that the word 
which is here used for love is “agape,” 
not “eros.” This word describes a love 
“which is an expression of character, de- 
termined by will and not a thing of spon- 
taneous emotion. In this sense ‘love’ is 
the willing communication to others of 
that which we have and are; and the 
exact opposite of that passion which is 
the desire of personal appropriation.” 

We cannot always direct our emotions; 
we are not equally attracted to all men, 
but we can assuredly will what is good 
for all men; we can unstintingly give of 
ourselves for their welfare. 


In the Church Today 


How much we need to heed this com- 
mand in the church today, and how much 
the world needs to see this kind of* love 
in us! Tertullian bears witness to the 
impression which the attitude of Chris- 
tians toward their fellow-believers made 
upon the pagan world. He reports the 
people of his day as saying: “Behold 
how these Christians love one another... 
for they are even prepared to die for one 
another.” 


Men have not been speaking thus 
about Christians in our day. Sadly 
enough, they have had little occasion 
to do so. 


We rejoice that the days of denomina- 
tional strife and enmity have so largely 
passed; yet there is still a need for im- 
provement in the relationships between 
denominations. The churches need in- 
creasingly to see themselves, not in the 
competitive relationship of the business 
world, but as members of the same family, 
as partners in the service of Christ. 

Somehow we must learn to avoid costly 
duplication of efforts, to be statesmanlike 
in our planning so that we shall not be 
competitors to win the same few in one 
community, while the multitudes else- 
where go unreached. We must learn to 
love and understand one another so well 
that we can present a common front to 
the world. The differences among us 
should increasingly be those of organiza- 
tion only, as we plan and work together 
in affection and in trust because we own 
a common loyalty to Christ. 

Our primary responsibility here, how- 
ever, is for conditions within our own 
church. We have been passing through 
days of controversv and debate. Great 
issues have divided us, and even today 
there are many questions before us on 


which we are not agreed. In loyalty to 
conscience and to duty, we must bear our 
witness to truth, as God gives us to see 
the truth. When differences arise, how- 
ever, we need to remember the limitations 
of our own wisdom, and to respect the 
motives of those who, with equal sin- 
cerity, and an equal right to seek God’s 
will for their lives and for our church, 
are constrained to take a different view. 

It is very easy in the course of our 
debates for tempers to become strained; 
for unkind words to be spoken; for bit- 
terness to be aroused; for pride and a 
determination to carry the day for our 
side to displace charity and goodwill as 
our ruling passion. 

“Little children, love one another.” 
“Put on therefore as God’s elect, holy 
and beloved, a heart of compassion, kind- 
ness, lowliness, meekness, long suffering; 
forbearing one another, and forgiving 
each other, if any man have a complaint 
against any; even as the Lord forgave 
you, so also do ye: and above all these 
things put on love, which is the bond of 
perfectness, and let the peace of Christ 
rule in your hearts.” 


In Congregations 


The spirit which is needed in our 
church courts is needed also in local 
churches. Sadly enough, there is never 
a year which comes that does not find some 
congregations divided within themselves 
by differences between good men. Too 
often party is set against party, one indi- 
vidual becomes alienated from another, 
and bitterness prevails. Church quar- 
rels are always a reproach to the name 
which we bear and a hindrance to the 
work of Christ. 

It is possible to be technically right 
and to win one’s argument, while at the 
same time sacrificing what is essential 
and doing injury to the cause of the King- 
dom. Let us remember that “love suffer- 
eth long and is kind, love envieth not, 
love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil.” 


Race Relations 


In the spirit of love must be found also 
the solution of our social problems. Our 
section, and to some extent our church 
as well are torn today by the question of 
racial relationships. It is not likely that 
we shall soon be able to agree on all of 
the policies which should be adopted, the 
practical steps which must be taken. On 
one point, however, we should be able to 
agree. No policy can be right which is 
not based upon love and upon an honest 
desire for the good of our brethren— 
whether they be white or black, yellow 
or brown. 


The man of any race who accepts 
Christ is truly a child of God and the 
brother of every other believer. 


No policy, no attitudes, no word which 
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is based upon hatred, or scorn, or a desire 
to humiliate, or a willingness to keep 
any other person from attaining the 
fullest development of which he is ca- 
pable can be in accord with the mind 
of Christ. Christians, white and black, 
in the Southland or in any other parts of 
the world today, need to be much in 
prayer that they may understand the will 
of God, that they may know what Christ 
would have them do, and that they may 
be given the grace to obey. “For this is 
the message which we hear from the be- 
ginning, that we should love one another. 
... He that loveth not his brother abideth 
in death. . . . If a man say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar: for 
he that loveth not his brother, whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?” 

In love is the motive which will lead 
us to a new concern for the needs of the 
suffering, the sorrowful and the needy 
about us. “But whoso hath this world’s 
good, and seeth his brother hath need, 
and shutteth up his compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him?” We have not begun to do what 
we should for the widows, the fatherless, 
the displaced, the needy and the suffer- 
ing of the world. 

In love, too, is the only power which 
can send us out in a great forward move- 
ment of Evangelism and Missions both at 
home and abroad. It is true that the 


new commandment of Christ was directed 
especially to the relationship between 
those who were already his servants. By 
implication, however, by what we call 
“good and necessary inference,” it deals 
with our obligation to all men. Christ 
died for all. In every individual we see 
a soul in need of him; one, who, by his 
grace and through his redeeming power, 
is potentially a child of God. If true 
love is inconsistent with closing our 
hearts to the physical needs of men, how 
much less can it be reconciled with indif- 
ference to the spiritual state of those who 
are lost apart from him; who are perish- 
ing because they have not received the 
Bread of Life. 


Only a Beginning 

We rejoice in the rapid growth of our 
church in recent years; we thank God for 
what has been accomplished on our mis- 
sion fields. At best, however, we have 
scarcely touched the fringe of that which 


is possible for us and demanded of us. 
We have not begun to labor as we ought, 
we have not in any real sense sacrificed 
for Christ, we have not understood what 
it is to love. We need to come again to 
the foot of the cross, to see the broken 
heart of God in Christ, to catch something 
of the passion of him who loved us and 
gave himself for us. 


In penitence and in devotion we are 
called to dedicate ourselves anew to 
the fulfillment of his Great Commis- 
sion, 

Constrained by his love, forgetting our 
differences, united by his Spirit, we must 
move forward in the work to which he 
has called his people. 

“And this is his commandment, that 
we should believe on the name of his 
Son, Jesus Christ, and love ane another, 
as he gave us commandment.” Lord, we 
believe. Help Thou our unbelief! Lord, 
we do love. Teach us to love, in fulness 
and in truth! 
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EDITORIAL 


The New U. S. Moderator 


The difficulty some people have had 
in pronouncing Taliaferro (it is simply: 
Toliver), or spelling it, is not the most 
distinguishing mark about the newly- 
elected Presbyterian, U. S., Moderator. 

After all, William Taliaferro Thomp- 
son has always been “Tolly” to his con- 
temporaries and ‘Dr. Tolly” to students 
and younger friends. His friendly ways 
and his personable manner have drawn 
people of all ages to him. As the As- 
sembly’s Moderator for the coming year 
he will have many doors opened to him, 
and in all these opportunities we can be 
sure that the church will be ably repre- 
sented. 

With retirement from his teaching 
duties at Union Seminary in Virginia so 
recent, he has just been forced to swim 
through a current of glowing tributes 
from admiring friends. This new honor 
from his church comes, therefore, with 
added meaning and appropriateness. 

Early in his ministry Dr. Thompson 
was recognized as a sort of “boy wonder,” 
for, from his seminary days he has been 
in wide demand for the church’s conven- 
tions and conferences—and for the “lead- 
ing” churches when pulpits became va- 
cant. In his far-ranging speaking, 
including the National Preaching Mis- 
sion of the ’30s, he has opened the eyes 
of many people to new possibilities in 
Christian life and service. 

As a teacher, he has helped thousands 
of men and women who have gone out 
into church vocations to think and plan 
more intelligently in their educational 
task and to understand that sound teach- 
ing and real Christianity must go hand 
in hand. In his famous courses on the 
psychology of childhood and youth he 
has not only helped these students in 
planning for their work but he has also 
enabled them to know why they them- 
selves think and act as they do. One 
student, completing his course on the 
psychology of adolescence, confided to 














another, “Now I can understand some 
things about myself that I never knew 
before.” 

Dr. Thompson has also been a great 
teacher of fledgling ministers—instruct- 
ing them in the way to conduct worship, 
to organize and administer a church pro- 
gram—and, in his own personal life he 
has been for many a personification of 
what a good minister ought to be. 

His home, with six children, formed 
a laboratory where the practice of Chris- 
tian family living and recorded results 
age-by-age (reported but not identified 
or exploited) have enabled home-makers 
to apply many principles with deeper 
understanding than they otherwise might 
have had. Add to this many summers in 
the midst of a boys’ camp and you begin 
to comprehend the breadth of his ex- 
perience. 

That his rich gifts and achievements 
can be so widely shared across the church 
during the coming year, we can all be 
grateful. 


Thanks to Dr. Richards 


In his Moderatorial report to the U. S. 
Assembly, in his fraternal greetings in 
the USA meeting in Phidalephia (Out- 
LOOK, June 4), and in his sermon in this 
issue, Dr. Richards stressed the difficul- 
ties of these times—particularly the ten- 
sions caused by the use being made by 
many people in the South of the Supreme 
Court decision on segregation in the 
schools. 

During his year as Moderator, he has 
been in a good position to feel this ten- 
sion and to see the result of all kinds 
of pressures upon church leaders as he 
has moved across the South. 

Some quipster recently said if a boy 
is lucky when he grows up, he may be 
President; if he is unlucky, he may be 
a Secretary of State. Something like 
this could be said for Asembly Modera- 
tors in these times. In recent years, they 
have been pressed from many sides with 
regard to some of the lively issues before 
the church, but we can be grateful for 
one thing—in every instance of which we 
have heard, they have acted like Modera- 
tors! That is, with the highest courage 
and good sense. 

Dr. Richards now joins an able suc- 
cession. He has done his job well and 
the entire church should be deeply grate- 
ful to him. 


Joint Youth Meeting 


Another forward step in Presbyterian 
cooperation is the Aug. 11-18 conference 
at Hanover, Indiana, for the leading 
young people of the United, U. S. and 
USA Presbyterian Churches. These na- 
tional leaders ordinarily meet and plan 
their year’s work separately. They will 
do this in Hanover but they will also hold 
some significant joint sessions and, more 
important, they will have an opportunity 
to get acquainted with each other. 


About 350 young people will be named 
to attend this meeting. They will be very 
fortunate. They will also have an oppor- 
tunity to attempt to take the same sort 
of cooperative step closer home—if they 
have not already done so. (In one or 
two cases the Presbyterian youth work 
is united—as in Kentucky, for instance.) 

All this is to the good in personal rela- 
tions and in church relations. Nothing 
is needed more than significant oppor- 
tunities to meet and plan to work unitedly 
with those who share our common heri- 
tage and concern. 


Missionary Urgency 

A member of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board of World Missions recently re- 
ported to the Board on his trip to some of 
the mission fields. Lamar Westcott of 
Dalton, Ga., pointed out, among other 
things, a rising tide of nationalism, and 
he urged: 

“We should do all possible to train na- 
tives to take over the Christian work as 
rapidly as possible. Our days there in 
Africa seem to be numbered.” 

This is no new observation but its 
repitition is impressive. Our May 21 
cover was the message of able leaders 
brought from many areas of the world 
for a consultation at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 
This was one of the stirring missionary 
documents of recent times. Its note of 
urgency cannot be safely ignored. Its 
summons to a reconstruction of mission- 
ary philosophy and operation deserves 
primary attention. This involves the 
place of the “sending churches” in the 
venture, the concept of a missionary, the 
status of the mission and the native 
church, the place of the “native” in the 
church’s mission, and a host of related 
matters. 

In view of the reminder of Mr. West- 
cott, backed up impressively in the recent 
history of other areas of the world, we 
are not facing the possibility of several 
pleasant alternatives but the demand of 
stern necessity. 

What specific steps our various Boards 
of Foreign or World Missions will be 
taking in terms of this necessity will be 
of deep interest and far-reaching impor- 
tance to us all. 


Time of Persecution 


Prayers of intercession for the Protes- 
tant Christians of Colombia have been 
asked by the Presbyterian, U. S., Board 
of World Missions. 

At its recent meeting the Board heard 
reports that Christians in that country are 
undergoing “the most severe persecution 
in the history of the fanatical attacks 
launched during recent years.” 

It was declared that all mission work 
has been ordered closed in Colombia and 
that the evangelical fellowship through- 
out the world has been asked to join in 
special prayer for these Christian 
brethren. 
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Footnote to Philemon 2 


THE CHURCH IN YOUR HOUSE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


ERHAPS the Russian state, without 

knowing it, has left to the much-re- 
pressed church in that country one of its 
strongest foundations. All public instruc- 
tion of youth in religion—Sunday 
schools, youth movements, conferences— 
all the varied ways in which we try to 
teach religion in our churches—are ban- 
ned. Children can be instructed in re- 
ligion only in the home. Now if it is 
true that the home is as important as we 
say it is, we may have some hope for 
Russian Christians yet. 

“Only in the home. . . .” Well, they are 
no worse off than the first Christians. 
Where would a Christian family in Rome 
or Corinth, in the middle of the first 
century A.D., look for Sunday school 
teachers, vacation schools, Boy and Girl 
Scout leaders, church camp directors, 
DCEs, and so on? It would not do them 
any good to look. Those first-century 
Christians had the home. For many of 
them there was no church outside it. 

With all the modern American aids to 
Christian parents in the church’s activi- 
ties for and with children and young 
people, there still is need for the church in 
the home. If it is not there, it is not 
likely to be effective elsewhere. Consider 
what the child gets in the home—or 
misses without a “‘church” in his home. 
By “church” we mean what Paul meant, 
not an organization, not even an official 
numbered “cell,” but a simple fellow- 
ship of Christians, old and young to- 
gether, bound together because they are 
bound to Christ, devoted to one another 
through their devotion to him. 


HE CHURCH in the home, first of 

all, gives repetition, that indispen- 
sable instrument of learning. Hearing a 
thing once, or doing it once, is not learn- 
ing. There has to be drill, day after 
day. The home is the place where the 
Sunday texts are heard again, where the 
Sunday school lessons are studied before- 
hand and discussed afterward; where the 
minister’s sermon is talked over (not 
necessarily roasted!) ; where passages of 
Scripture can be committed to memory 
and so added to a treasure-store that will 
in dark times or bright prove to be price- 
less. 

The church and Sunday school together 
occupy less than three hours of the week. 
What is heard there once can slip out of 
mind very easily if there is nothing in 
the other 165 hours of the week to recall 
it. But with the repetition the home can 
give, what is otherwise only heard, may 
be learned. 

There is more to learning than repeti- 
tion, of course. There is doing. A Chris- 
tian home is the most wonderful place in 
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the world for the practice of the Chris- 
tian’s religion. It is on a small scale, it 
is not over-complicated, and everybody is 
sympathetic with the idea. A child goes 
to Sunday school and hears something 
about “sharing,” for example. Maybe the 
teacher persuades the little ones to share 
whatever they play with in the begin- 
ners’ department. If that’s all, then 
“sharing” is just something you do in 
church. Suppose the child tries sharing 
on the playground? Maybe some bigger 
child will take everything he has. Or 
maybe he will give away something that 
is not his. The problem of sharing gets 
complicated even for grown persons. 
Should we literally give to everyone who 
asks us? 

Now the home is a simpler place. 
Sharing there is a daily necessity. We 
all both give and take. The child has 
the counsel and the training of his par- 
ents, perhaps of older brothers and sis- 
ters. So he learns, and makes a habit, 
what otherwise might be no better than 
a once-a-week game. 


EST of all, the home that is Chris- 

tian gives the child what the church 
on the corner cannot so well give: dem- 
onstration. The church on the corner is 
the lecture room, so to speak; the church 
in the home is the laboratory. The church 
on the corner gives us the theory, the 
doctrine; the church in the home gives us 
a chance to try out the doctrine to see if 
it will work. Let the reader ask himself 
this: Am I a Christian chiefly because 
of what our preacher used to say when 
I was a child, or because of the kind 
of home where I lived then? Dogma has 
a good place; but after all it is demon- 
stration, not dogma, that makes Chris- 
tians. 

The church in the home demonstrates 
that religion is not a matter for profes- 
sionals only. It is something of and for 
every day. It does not wear special vest- 
ments. The minister may have to dress 
up in some odd way in order to talk 
about it, or the choir may have to dress 
all alike in order to sing about it; but 
to live it you wear your ordinary clothes 
and go about your ordinary house doing 
ordinary things. Talking about religion 
seven days on a stretch or even seven 
hours would get mighty tiresome. But 
living religion does not get tiresome, in- 
deed it is religion that keeps us from 
being downright tired with living. 

The church in the house demonstrates 
that religion calls for effort. It sounds 
pretty easy when somebody is talking 
about it or writing about it. But the min- 
ister, when he takes off his gown, and the 
author, when he gets up from his type- 


writer, find out soon enough again how 
hard it is to live in a way that matches 
their words. Because words flow, but 
actions have to be hammered out slowly. 
Nobody is yelling contradictions into the 
speaker’s ear; but when he tries to live 
out what he says, contradictions rock him 
at every move. The church in the house 
knows all that, and the child discovers it 
if the church is there. 


URTHER, the church in the house 

demonstrates the practical side of 
theological doctrines. The child fortunate 
enough to live in one and to be a part 
of one learns theology as it properly 
should be learned, practical end first. 
Instead of learning first that God is 
everywhere, the child learns that God is 
always here, in the dark and in the light, 
when we are at home and when we go 
on a trip, when we are home and when 
we are in the hospital. 

Instead of learning that God is omnip- 
otent, the child learns first to pray with 
faith. What praying child ever thought 
God could be less than omnipotent? In- 
stead of learning first some doctrine of 
the Atonement, the child learns in the 
home how hard it is to forgive, how much 
harder, maybe, to be forgiven. The words 
Forgiveness, Reconciliation, will not be 
dark words to him when he hears them, 
because in the church in his home he has 
shared the experience to which such great 
words point. 
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He read the report in full (OUTLOOK, 
Mar. 19). Then, with the hour of recess 
near, the report and discussion of it 
were deferred until the next afternoon. 


SATURDAY 


After another full morning of com- 
mittee work the Assembly reconvened, 
attracting many visitors, to continue con- 
sideration of the status of women in the 
church. Dr. Lilly re-introduced the sub- 
ject by reading excerpts from G. Camp- 
bell Morgan’s The Corinthian Letters 
of Paul (pages 180-81) when he was 
shortly interrupted by the Moderator on 
the ground that this constituted a part of 
the debate. Then the discussion from the 
floor began, led-off by G. T. Gillespie, 


former president of Belhaven College, 
Jackson, Miss. Dr. Gillespie said he 
was defending the “historic position of 
the church” against this proposed “radi- 
cal departure.” He said modern scholar- 
ship which considers much of the Bible 
as myths had been slowly digging away 
at the foundations. 

John H. Leith, Auburn, Ala., rose to 


suggest that Dr. Gillespie should be more 
specific in his charges. He said he knew 
of no responsible scholar “in our church 
or tradition” who was subject to Dr. 
Gillespie’s charge. If there are some they 
should be named. Further, does Dr. 
Gillespie suggest that such scholarship 
had any influence on the report under con- 
sideration? If so, it should be made 
clear. 
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Florida Inquiry 


The debate continued for the entire 
afternoon, though it was not considered 
comparable to most debates of an As- 
sembly on a crucial question. Early in 
the proceedings the Assembly answered 
a Florida inquiry which constituted the 
first recommendation of Dr. Lilly’s re- 
port, indicating that women were per- 
fectly free to make report to the church 
courts. This inquiry arose out of long- 
standing difficulties in the Synod of 
Florida where J. W. Marshall has an- 
nually protested having women report to 
that body. For several years judicial 
commissions of the Assembly were al- 
most endlessly involved in dealing with 
legal processes related to these appeals. 
Finally a Florida presbytery asked the 
Assembly to declare itself on the subject 
and this resulted in the first recommen- 
dation of the Lilly report. 

Separated from the other question of 
ordination, this part was approved by the 
Assembly with only slight opposition. 

The remainder of the time was spent 
on whether ordination of women was to 
be allowed. Speaking in opposition were 
David Adams, Norfolk, Va., who hoped 
the Assembly would stand and sing, “Rise 
up, O men of God,” before the vote was 
taken; his wife, he said, had asked him 
to vote against the step; Gabriel Abdul- 
lah, Jacksonville, Fla., pastor; Jos. M. 
Gammon, Madison, Fla., pointed to a 
weakness in one section of the report; 
Daniel Iverson, Miami, thought it would 
be a grave mistake and appealed for a 
moratorium on changes; T. Chalmers 
Henderson, Kirkwood, Mo., said his wife 
and the women of his church asked him 
to speak against the proposal; T. Mack 
Blackburn, Knoxville, Tenn., wondered 
how a woman could qualify as “the hus- 
band of one wife” as specified in Timo- 
thy; Frank E. Bagby, Plantersville, Ala., 
said the church can make mistakes and 
it has in the past; Jas. G. Spencer, Cen- 
terville, Miss., said he had instructions 
from the ladies to oppose the move; J. 
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A. D. Boone, Norfolk, Va., read the 
I. Tim. 3:1-7 passage about a bishop 
being the husband of only one wife. 
Some observers were surprised that no 
proponent took the time to remind the 
commissioners that the Timothy reference 
was a warning against polygamy; the ad 
interim committee had thought this to be 
well recognized by Presbyterians as not 
to need explanation. The general prin- 
ciple of treating like passages, as refer- 
ring to a local and temporary situation, 
was dealt with at length in the report. 


Proponents Speak 


In support of ordination among the 
speakers were Thos. A. Schafer, Durham, 
N. C., who said the church has tried 
to interpret the leading of the Spirit and 
has departed from many of the practices 
of the early church (foot washing, the 
holy kiss, baptism of the dead, the veil- 
ing of women); J. W. Bracey, New Or- 
leans, said it is a shame that while in 
other areas of life women have been 
raised to greater dignity and responsi- 
bility, the church, whose Lord elevated 
women to this status, has lagged behind; 
Thos. B. Gallaher, Waco, Texas, warned 
against paying compliments to the Word 
of God and to women while refusing to 
follow the implications of these tributes. 
He said this marks a great day in that 
despite our masculine pretensions we have 
been brought across the centuries to con- 
sider this problem reasonably. 


Frederick H. Olert, Richmond, Va., 
part of whose ministry has been in the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, said he had 
served in a church with women officers 
for 15 years; none of the fears expressed 
here today have ever been realized and 
the rewards have been very rich for the 
good of the church. Scripture does not 
support discrimination of any kind, he 
said. Men and women are partners in 
the home and in the church. 

Thos. W. Johnson, Austin, Texas, 
elder, stressed the progress women have 
made in other spheres; W. A. Trolan, 
Jr., Roanoke, Va., elder said, “One thing 
I find wrong in our Presbyterian Church 
is a lack of courage to change. In many 


churches the thing that is wrong is the 
kind of elders in that church.” 

Edward J. Humphrey, Richmond, Va., 
said responsibility and authority go to- 
gether. 

Denver S. Blevins, New Bern, N. C., 
stressed the difficulty of many small 
churches. He said he once served a 
church with 17 members, including one 
man. That man, he said, was not quali- 
fied to hold office but there were godly 
women who could have done so. He had 
to secure elders from other churches in 
order to receive members. 

Joel Whitten, Norfolk, Va., said per- 
sonal desires are not the point in this 
consideration. What is important is to 
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ask, What is God’s will for us? 

Daniel Baker, Dallas, paid tribute to 
the committee’s work. Albert Rose, Anna 
Maria, Fla., said the report is superior 
to anything we have heard in this discus- 
sion. 


Lilly Summary 

Dr. Lilly concluded the debate by 
pointing to conservative Bible scholars 
who have supported the proposed step: 
James I. Vance, Robt. E. Speer, and E. 
C. Caldwell who urged that women be 
given a larger place in the church. This 
church is lagging behind other churches 
that we believe are truly Christian. If 
we are consistent and vote against this 
step, then women should stop doing many 
things that they are now doing in the 
church. This supreme court of the church 
ought to be prophetic. Not many women 
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may be named to these offices but the 
church should not stand in the way of 
what the Holy Spirit may seek to do. 

The voice vote appeared to be so close 
that a decision could not be made. When 
a standing vote was counted the pro- 
ponents in support of the Lilly report 
were announced as 234 to 226 in oppo- 
sition. 

Cecil D. Brearley, Jr., Columbia, S. C., 
sought to have a re-count but Jos B. 
Mack, Knoxville, Tenn., who said he 
voted against the step, moved that the 
Assembly affirm the vote which had al- 
ready been taken and this was done. 

The ordination question is now sub- 
mitted to the 85 presbyteries for their 
vote where a majority will be needed. 
If 43 or more presyteries approve, then 
the 1957 Assembly will have the measure 
for final ratification. 

(Continued next week) 


Heads Missouri College 


Mark Scully, superintendent of schools 
in Dearborn, Mich., and a Presbyterian 
elder, has been named president of South- 
east Missouri State College in Cape 
Girardeau. 

Dr. Scully is a native of Charleston 
in that area and a graduate of the college 
which he will head beginning July 1. 
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Group to Consider 
Mountain Problems 


Biack Mountain, N. C. (rRNs)—A 
group of ministers from ten denomina- 
tions will hold a five-day conference in 
June to discuss ways of revitalizing the 
religious spirit in the Southern Appala- 
chians. 

Plans for the meeting were disclosed 
by Willis Weatherford, founder of the 
Blue Ridge Assembly near here and 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
Berea College in Kentucky. He said the 
sessions will be held at Berea College. 

Dr. Weatherford said there are 98 de- 
nominations in the eight-state mountain 
area but only 39 per cent of the popula- 
tion are members of any church. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the churches 
have less than 25 members each, he said, 
and 25 per cent have fewer than 50. 

Seventy-five per cent do not hold 
preaching services more than once a 
month, and only two per cent of all rural 
churches have resident pastors, Dr. 
Weatherford said. Sixty per cent of the 
ministers in the area have no more than 
a high school education, he added. 


Protestant “Danger” in Spain 


Maprip (RNS)—A leading Spanish 
Catholic Action spokesman declared here 
that the ‘Protestant danger” in Spain is 
“greater than ever.” 

Bishop Zacarias de Vizcarra, chaplain 
general of the organization, said the “dis- 
sidents” in Spain are being financially 
supported at present by 25 foreign Protes- 
tant societies. 

He said there are now 477 Protestant 
preachers in the country, as compared 
with only 43 in 1928. 

Bishop de Vizcarra’s statements ap- 
peared in an article written for Ecclesia, 
official Catholic Action organ. 

The prelate reported that a Protestant 
pastor told a friend he had received 
$125,000 to establish Protestant chapels 
in southern Spain, and that a pastor in 
Catalonia had received $175,000 for an 
identical purpose. 
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The Continuing Mission of the Church 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for June 24, 1956 
Acts 27-28. Text for Study: 28:16, 23-31 


Paul’s great hope was to win the Ro- 
man Empire for Christ. His strategy was 
to move across the Empire from east to 
west, planting churches in the strategic 
centers of every important province. 
When his third missionary journey was 
ended there was a line of churches stretch- 
ing from Palestine through Syria, Cili- 
cia, Galatia, Asia and Macedonia to 
Greece. Italy was next in line, and its 
capital, the capital of the most enduring 
empire the world has ever known, was 
Rome. Completing his labors in Ephe- 
sus, Paul purposed to re-visit the 
churches which he had founded in Mace- 
donia and Greece and then go on a spe- 
cial mission to Jerusalem. “After I have 
been there,” he said (Acts 19:21), “I 
must see Rome.” 


“So we came to Rome,” Luke records 
in Acts 28:14. To what does the “so” 
refer? To everything, presumably, that 
had intervened in the interval between 
these two statements. To Paul’s journey 
to Jerusalem, to the beating he incurred 
in the temple, to his arrest by the Roman 
tribune, to his narrow escape from Jew- 
ish assassins, to his long imprisonment in 
Caesarea, to his shipwreck in the Medi- 
terranean, and to his forced stay in Malta. 


Shipwrecked 


Having appealed to Caesar, Festus, the 
governor, was compelled to send Paul to 
Rome. Julius, the centurion, who had 
him in custody engaged passage for the 
first lap of the journey on a ship which 
was about to sail for various ports along 
the coast of Asia (our Asia Minor). After 
a stop at Sidon, where Julius allowed 
Paul to visit the Christian community, 
the ship made a short-cut across the upper 
corner of the Mediterranean, keeping un- 
der the lee of the island of Cyprus, which 
broke the force of the western winds and 
enabled the boat to make a little better 
progress. Reaching the coast of southern 
Asia Minor, the centurion disembarked 
with his prisoners at Myra, where he 
found a vessel which was bound direct 
for Italy. The wind made it easier and 
safer to head southwest toward Crete than 
to attempt to head against the wind 
through the rocky islands of the Aegean, 
which was the more direct route. Even 
so, it was difficult to make progress and 
many days passed before the ship came 
to Fair Havens, a sheltered harbor on 
the southern coast of Crete. The jour- 
ney up to this point had proved unevent- 
ful. Luke notes nothing in his travel 
diary save the slow progress of the ship 
and Julius’ unusual kindness to Paul— 
a tribute to Paul’s attractive personality 
(27:1-8). 
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When they finally reached Fair Havens 
the season for sailing the Mediterranean 
was far spent. While the centurion, who, 
as a Roman military officer, had the last 
word, was consulting with the captain 
and the owner of the ship, both of whom 
wished to reach the next port, the apostle 
made bold to address them, “Sirs, I per- 
ceive that the voyage will be with injury 
and much loss, not only of the cargo and 
the ship, but also of our lives.” The 
centurion quite naturally gave more heed 
to the other two, who had direct respon- 
sibility for the ship. The crew waited 
until a soft wind blew from the South, 
then weighed anchor and sailed for 
Phoenix. 

But when a strong gale from the east- 
northeast suddenly sprang up they were 
forced to give way to it and let the ship 
drive where it would. Fortunately they 
passed under the lee of a small island 
named Cauda, which gave enough shelter 
so that the small boat the ship had been 
towing behind her could with great diffi- 
culty be hauled on board. 

The operation next described, that of 
undergirding the ship, is no longer prac- 
ticed, since ships are built of iron, but 
was frequently carried out on wooden 
ships as late as the 19th century; the 
timbers were prevented from springing 
through the straining of the main mast by 
passing cables around the boat’s waist. 

The ship was now in the open sea, and 
the sailors knew that if precautions were 
not taken the northeaster would in time 
blow the boat upon Syrtis, the dangerous 
quicksands lving off the coast of Africa. 
To prevent this, the gear—that is, the 
yard and mainsail—was lowered; and a 
storm sail utilized to turn the course 
westward. The ship now began to roll, 
and the waves were breaking freely over 
her side. It became necessary therefore 
to lighten the ship so that she might rise 
in the water. A beginning was made with 
the cargo, though some was left as ballast. 
The next day the deck lumber was 
thrown overboard. 

The tempest continued day after day. 
As the sailors could see neither the sun 
nor the stars and had no compass, they 
lost their bearing and finally all hope of 
being.saved. It was Paul who stepped 
forward and cheered their drooping 
spirits by his own contagious faith 
(27:13-26). 

After the boat had been tossed for two 
full weeks, there were signs that land 
was approaching. Fearing that they 
would strike a rock, the sailors dropped 
the anchors. They were let down from 
the stern rather than from the prow as 
ordinarily was the case, in order that the 





boat might remain pointed toward the 
shore and driven farther up on the land 
when the opportunity came. 

As they waited anxiously and prayed 
for the day to come, Paul proved again 
that his faith made him the calmest, the 
most dominant personality on board. It 
was he who observed that the sailors were 
preparing to desert the ship, taking the 
one little boat which would enable them 
to get to shore (27:27-32). 

No one on board the ship had eaten 
for many days. They thought that such 
fasting would incline their gods to be 
favorable. Paul knew that this was not 
good religion and was contrary to com- 
mon sense. He had been assured that 
everyone on board would be saved, but 
not unless they observed ordinary precau- 
tions. When the crisis came they would 
need every atom of their strength. And 
so he exhorted them to break their fast. 
Then taking bread and giving thanks to 
God in the presence of all be broke it and 
began to eat. Then they were all en- 
couraged and ate some food themselves. 

When dawn broke, they cast off 
anchors, lowered the rudders, hoisted the 
foresail, and made for the shore. How- 
ever, the boat ran aground before it reach- 
ed the beach and began to break up under 
the terriffic pounding of the waves. The 
soldiers, knowing that they were respon- 
sible for their prisoners with their own 
lives, wished to kill them all in order to 
make sure that none of them should es- 
cape. The centurion, however. had 
learned to admire Paul; to save him he 
was willing to take a chance with the 
rest. So he ordered those who could swim 
to throw themselves overboard first and 
make for the land and instructed the 
rest to cling to planks or pieces of the 
ship. So it was that all escaped to land. 

Paul’s fellow-travelers never forgot the 
faith, the courage and the resourcefulness 
that he showed throughout this dangerous 
experience, and which more than once 
he transmitted to those about him. Pris- 
oner or no prisoner, he was the dominant 
personality on board the ship, with an 
inward strength that enabled him to 
strengthen the rest (27:39-44). 


“So We Come to Rome” 


On land Paul was delivered miracu- 
lously, it seemed, from a poisonous viper 
that fastened itself on his arm. His cure 
of numerous sick people on the island 
endeared him to the populace generally. 

The centurion in charge was forced 
to remain in Malta with his prisoners 
through the winter months until naviga- 
tion opened in the spring. He then took 
passage for himself and his convoy on a 
grain ship named “The Twin Brothers,” 
after Castor and Pollux, the patrons of 
seamen. Paul’s island friends accom- 
panied him to the boat and provided all 
that was necessary for his comfort 
(28:1-10). 

They disembarked several days later 
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at Puteoli, 155 miles south of Rome, the 
usual harbor for ships from the East 
carrying passengers or freight from 
Rome. Here they remained seven days. 
The delay was probably needed for Julius 
to report his arrival at Rome and to re- 
ceive further orders from the capital, 
perhaps with regard to the disposal of the 
prisoners. The journey was then resumed 
by land. 

“And so we came to Rome,” says Luke, 
who was traveling with Paul as a mem- 
ber of his party (28:14). Paul came, 
not as he had hoped and planned, free 
to come and go, but a prisoner in bonds. 
And so it often happens to us. Our 
fondest hopes and dreams are fulfilled, 
not as we had planned it, but as God had 
willed it. Man proposes; God disposes. 

Twelve miles from Puteoli Paul and 
his company reached the celebrated Ap- 
pian way, broad, finely paved and lined 
with historic monuments over which vic- 
torious generals had marched for 500 
years amid the plaudits of the people. 
They continued on this historic highway 
until they came to Rome, the capital of 
the Empire, the metropolis of the world, 
unrivaled for wealth and splendor. 

Luke does not mention the beauties 
along the way, however, or the greatness 
of the imperial city. As he thinks back 
over this part of the trip after the pas- 
sage of the years, there stands out only 
the kindness of Christian friends—the 
ones who entertained them at Puteoli, 
though they had never seen them before; 
those who came out of Rome to meet 
them at the Forum of Appius, which was 
forty-three miles from the city (a day’s 
journey) and the others who met him at 
Three Taverns, ten miles from Rome. As 
Paul approached the greatest city of the 
world, not free to preach the gospel as he 
had hoped, but in chains, his heart sank. 
But as he met the brethren along the way 
he was greatly encouraged. 

That is not hard to understand. Paul 
was sensitive to human affection as most 
of us are; he depended on his friends, as 
most of us do; the attitude of these 
Roman Christians, cheered his heart. “On 
seeing them,” Luke tells us, ‘Paul thank- 
ed God and took courage” (28:11-15). 


A Preacher in Chains 
Julian marched his prisoners to the 
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Caelian Hill and turned them over to the 
Commander of the Foreign Camp. He 
gave such a good report of the apostle’s 
conduct that Paul was allowed to secure 
his own accommodations outside the bar- 
racks, a very unusual privilege. This 
does not mean that Paul lived in a house 
all to himself. No one except the richest 
Romans did that. Rome was a city of 
great tenements and big apartment 
houses. Paul had his own apartment 
in one of these “islands,”’ as the Romans 
called them. A soldier guarded him con- 
stantly, but Luke and Aristarchus were 
free to come and go, and visitors were 
always welcome. 

Three days after he had arrived in the 
city Paul sent for the leading men among 
the Jews and arranged for a time when 
he could speak to them more fully about 
the Christian movement (28:17-22). 

When the day arrived they gathered 
in large numbers, and Paul “expounded 
the matter to them from morning till 
evening, testifying to the Kingdom of 
God and trying to convince them about 
Jesus (that he was the promised Mes- 
siah) both from the law of Moses and 
from the prophets.” Notice that his wit- 
ness was concerned with Jesus and the 
Kingdom of God. (See also vss. 30 and 
31—“preaching the Kingdom of God and 
teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ.’’) 
The Kingdom of God is God’s reign over 
individuals and over society in this world 
as well as in the world to come; it in- 
cludes the blessings of God which are 
available for individuals and for society 
when God’s reign becomes a fact (See 
Matthew 5:1-12); in Jesus, the King- 
dom has become a reality. Says E. Stan- 
ley Jones: 

“In the Acts the Kingdom and Jesus are 
the two emphases—one the Order and the 
other the Person. ... To preach the Order 
made religion social; to preach Jesus 
made religion personal—it was both social 
and personal.” 

“Some,” we read, “were convinced by 
what he said, while others disbelieved.” 
It is not surprising that some disbelieved. 
Read again their words in 28:22: ‘We 
desire to hear from you what your views 
are, for with regard to this sect we know 
that everywhere it is spoken against.” 
As Dr. Ferris comments in [nterpreter’s 
Bible: 

“Their reply was typical of people who 
try (or who claim) to keep an open mind, 
but whose mind is three-quarters closed 
from the beginning. . . . They had no evi- 
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dence against Paul, and they wanted to 
be fair and open-minded, but as a matter 
of fact their minds were closed before 
Paul ever began to speak.” 

Paul pointed out that the unbelief of 
the majority was like that which Isaiah 
saw in his day—‘You shall indeed hear 
but never understand, and you shall in- 
deed see but never perceive, for this 
people’s heart has grown dull, and their 
ears are heavy of hearing, and their eyes 
they have closed.”” There are many such 
in our own day. So in Rome, the capital 
of the empire, Paul turned to the Gen- 
tiles. 

“And he lived there two whole years 
at his own expense, and welcomed all who 
came to him, preaching the Kingdom of 
God and teaching about the Lord Jesus 
Christ quite openly and unhindered.” 

What was the outcome of Paul’s im- 
prisonment? We do not know. Some 
think that Paul was released at the end 
of the two years mentioned by Luke, that 
he went on to Spain, as he had planned 
(Romans 15:24), and later returned to 
Rome, where he was martyred. An in- 
creasing number of scholars believe that 
he was never released, but instead was 
convicted and executed. 

Why does Luke stop where he does, 
without telling us of the outcome? To 
this question, likewise, there is no cer- 
tain answer. Some think it was because 
he wrote before the verdict was rendered. 
Others imagine that it was because here 
he thought his story properly ended. He 
set out to tell us how the gospel spread 
through the world, and when he brought 
it down to Rome, the capital of the em- 
pire, he had accomplished his purpose. 
Perhaps Luke wanted to end on this note 
of triumph. 

The Book of Acts ‘“‘begins with a little 
band of Jewish Christians, huddled in a 
room in Jerusalem, with the apparently 
hopeless command to go out and win a 
world for Christ. It ends with city after 
city stormed for Christ and with Paul 
preaching the name of Jesus at the very 
center of the world.” And after all, 
that was the best place for his story to 
end, for, properly speaking, it is a 
story which has no end. Other disciples 
took up the task which Paul and his co- 
laborers were compelled to lay down. 
They carried the gospel through Europe, 
and then to North America and South 
America, and in the last century and a 
half into everv corner of the earth. The 
mission of the church is indeed a con- 
tinuing one. It will not cease till the 
Kingdoms of this world become the King- 
dom of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 
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BOOK NOTES 


CHRISTIAN WORDS AND CHRISTIAN 
MEANINGS. By John Burnaby Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 160 pp., $2.50. 

Long ago the Apostle Peter counselled, 
“Be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of 
the hope that is in you with meekness 
and fear.” There is no technical lan- 
guage with which we in the church give 
this answer. The gospel is proclaimed to 
learned and unlearned. Yet there are 
some distinctive words by which we com- 
municate our Christian experience. Dr. 
Burnaby has taken some of the distinc- 
tive words of our Christian vocabulary 
and given crisp and clear interpretation 
of their meaning that laity and clergy 
alike may give a ready answer to the hope 
within them. In setting forth his pur- 
pose the author says: 





“In these lectures I am trying (if I 
may so put it) to make some of these 
words sound again with their Christian 
ring, to clothe them to the best of my 
ability with their distinctive connotations 
in the expression of central Christian be- 
liefs.” 


The author treats the words in pairs 
giving a chapter to each pair. Sixteen 
words are set forth in eight chapters as 
follows: ‘Faith and Knowledge”; “Rev- 
elation and Dogma”; ‘‘Love and Incarna- 
tion”; “Sin and Judgment”; ‘“Forgive- 
ness and Atonement”; “Sacrifice and 
Communion”; “Grace and Freedom; 
“Salvation and Hope.” 

Dr. Burnaby has made a splendid con- 
tribution to Christian people. Those who 
read Christian Words and Christian 
Meanings will communicate their faith 
more willingly and more understand- 
ingly. And preacher and layman will 
want to press the book and its message 
upon others. 

The author is Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge University and 
Dean of the Chapel at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

W. A. WILKERSON. 
Norfolk, Va. 

THE WOMAN OF TEKOAH. By Clarence 
Edward Macartney, Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville. 160 pp., $2.00. 

Here is a book of biographical sermon- 
izing at its best. The author takes men 
and women of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and makes them live today, for 
human nature hasn’t changed much 
our day over their day, and we see much 
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of ourselves—our problems, our sins, in 
them. Each of these sermons is presented 
in simplicity of style, packed with human 
interest, but not lacking in the sound, 
fundamental, cardinal doctrines of the 
Christian faith. This kind of book will 
never go out of date, for it deals with the 
sin of man and the love and forgiveness 
of God. It is interesting, inspiring read- 
ing for both laymen and clergy. It is not 
seasonal reading, but good any time. 


RICHARD S. Biarr. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Service Music for the Adult Choir. Edited 
by Lawrence Curry. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. No price listed. 

The Sinner Beloved. Phillips Endecott 
Osgood. American Press, N. Y. $3.50. 

At Home in India. Cynthia Bowles. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., N. Y. $3.00. 

The Cup of Fury. Upton Sinclair. Chan- 
nel Press, Great Neck, N. Y. $3.00. 

The Development of Modern Christianity 
Since 1500. Abingdon Press, Nashville. 
$3.75. 

The Presbyterian Enterprise. 
W. Armstrong. Lefferts A. 
Charles A. Anderson. 
Philadelphia. $4.50. 

Naught for Your Comfort. Trevor Hud- 
dleston. Doubleday & Co.. Inc., N. Y. $3.75. 

Toynbee and History. Edited by M. F. 
Ashley Montagu. Porter Sargent Publish- 
ers, Boston. $5.00. 

The Crown. Robert F. Truesdell. Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston. $4.00. 

Second Son. Margaret Clemens McDowell. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.50, cloth. $1.25, 
paper. 

Ricardo’s Search. Grace W. McGavran. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.50, cloth. $1.25, 
paper. 

Christianity and the Asian Revolution. 
Edited by Rajah B. Manikam. Friendship 
Press, N. Y. $2.50. 

Witness to the Campus. Edited by Roger 
Ortmayer. National Methodist Student 
Movement, Nashville. $1.50. 

Clinical Training and Pastoral Care. 
David Belgum. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. $3.00. 

Christ and His Church. Anders Nyegren. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 2.50. 

Europe on a Shoestring. Frederic E. 
Tyarks & Norman D. Ford. Harian Pub- 
lications, Greenlawn, N. Y. $1.50. 

The Greatest Life. Frank C. Laubach. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 
$2.50. 

The Purpose of the Church and Its Min- 
istry. H. Richard Niebuhr. Harper & Bros., 
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Of All Things. Lily M. Gyldenvand. 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, 
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Ethics in Theory and Practice. Thomas 
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Along with the Gang. ‘Perhaps the 
basic trouble with the United States today 
is that . . . too many people go with the 
gang, the company, the party . . . instead 
of the way of right and truth. The Or- 
ganization seems to have grown more 
important than right or truth.”—Don- 
ALD Day in Woodrow Wilson’s Own 
Story. (Note: Wilson’s father was a 
Presbyterian minister and Woodrow’s 
tight cleavage to the truth he often at- 
tributed to the fine example of his dad.) 

Hiss at Princeton. Many graduates 
at Princeton University are sick at heart, 
not because Alger Hiss was invited by a 
group of students to speak to them, but 
because so many alumni, became angry, 
forgetting that “boys actually will be 
boys” and that sophomores may turn out 
to be sophomoric, as THE CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY puts it. President Dodds, who 
is not the type to be swept off his feet, 
felt that “Education includes the right 
to make mistakes.” Even in the world 
of science little progress would be made 
if men could not run the risk of error. 
Incidentally, the boys wish they had not 
invited Hiss because “he turned out to 
be so darn dull.” 


Empire Day. This holiday in Britain 
is no ordinary holiday this year from a 
Christian viewpoint. It is to Britain’s 
credit that in recent years she has re- 
linquished colonial control over 2,814,000 
square miles of territory and 472,000,000 
people. But she still holds Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, Aden and Singapore, each 
of great importance from the standpoint 
of defense against communism. Foreign 
Secretary Lloyd said that these bastions 
will be held at any cost. Query, whether 
Britain has the ingenuity to work out a 
modus vivendi which will give the people 
of these areas substantial liberty without 
too great a weakening of freedom’s battle 
line against communism. Many Pres- 
byterians would shudder if Britain should 
lose them at th this time. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Wilson E. Spencer from Bad Axe, Mich., 
to 2818 N. Unionville Rd., Sebewaing, 
Mich. 

John M. Reagan, Jr., from Fairhope, 
Ala., to Hartford, Ala. 

W. W. Parkinson from Covington, 
Tenn., to Monticello, Ark. 

Robt O. Lucke, Rockbridge Baths, Va., 
will retire from the pastorate July 1, 
living at Timberville, Va. 

J. A. Palachek, Port Allen, La., will 
become associate pastor of the First 
church, Bogalusa, La., July 1. 

Geo. Litch Knight, now assistant pastor, 
will become co-pastor (with Arthur M. 
Hughes) of the West Side church, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

James E. Ratchford, Madison, N. C., 
will become pastor of the West Avenue 
church, Charlotte, N. C., July 29. 

John L. (Jack) Stevenson, who just 
completed a post-graduate year at Union 
Seminary in Virginia, has just taken up 
his new work as pastor at Chadbourn, 
N. C. 

T. K. Mowbray from Spartanburg, S. C., 
to Rt. 3, Honea Path, S. C. 


Th.M. THESES 

Master of Theology degrees awarded 
at the recent Louisville Seminary com- 
mencement went to the following: David 
E. Renegar, Jackson, Ky., Thesis: “Par- 
allelisms Between Biblical Psychology 
and Psychosomatic Medicine”; Robt. D. 
Thom, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., “The Biblical 
Doctrine of the Nature and Significance 
of the Baptism in the Holy Spirit”; 
Grayson L. Tucker, Jr., Laurel, Miss., 
“The Enrichment of the Ministry Through 
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August 2-8, 1956 Montreat, N. C. 


Practical help for all people interested 
in church music—choir directors, organ- 
ists, church school musicians, ministers, 
laymen. 

Faculty: Dr. Austin Lovelace, First 
Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill. Mr. The- 
odore Schaefer, National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C.. Prof. Wayne 
Bedford, Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 
Mrs. Madeline Dean Ingram, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Va. Mrs. John New- 
ton Thomas, Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Va. Rev. William H. Foster, 
Jr., Trinity Presbyterian Church, Arling- 
ton, Va. Rev. Hubert Taylor, Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. Dr. 
James R. Sydnor, Assembly’s Training 
School, Richmond, Va. 

Features: Inspiring classes, private con- 
ferences, demonstration adult and chil- 
dren’s choir rehearsals, exhibits of church 
music, concerts. 

For further information, write: 


Dr. James R. Sydnor 
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the Pastor’s Reading of Literature”; 
Wm. Hall Winch, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
“The Lord of History: The Biblical Idea 
of History and the Philosophy of History.” 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 

Named to the faculty of Harvard Divini- 
ty School by Dean Douglas Horton are: 
Krister Stendahl, Swedish Lutheran 
scholar and noted European church 
youth work leader, assistant professor 


of New Testament; James Luther Adams, 


professor at the University of Chicago 
and Meadville Theological School, pro- 
fessor of Christian ethics; Paul Louis 
Lehman, Princeton Seminary, professor 
of theology; Frank Moore Cross, Jr., 
McCormick Seminary, associate professor 
of Old Testament. Richard R. Niebuhr of 
Vassar College has formerly been named 
assistant professor of theology. 


CHILDREN’S HOMES 

Wm. C. Sistar, head of the Palmer 
Orphanage, Columbus, Miss., has been 
named president of the Presbyterian 
(U. S.) Children’s Home Association. 
Other officers: Fred A. Walker, Farming- 
ton, Mo., vice-president; Jerry Newbold, 
Monticello, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 

Nelson R. Hawkins, after 20 years as 
head of the Presbyterian Home of the 
Southwest, near Itasca, Texas, has resign- 
ed, effective July 1. He expects to offer 
his services to churches in setting up and 
assisting with programs of visitation 
evangelism. 


HONORARY DEGREES 

Erskine (S. C.)—Se.D.: Dr. Lila Bon- 
ner (Mrs. P. D.) Miller, Atlanta, Ga.; 
D.D.: A Boyce Love, Lancaster, S. C. 

Belhaven (Miss.)—D.D.: Van M. Arnold, 
Greenwood, Miss.; J. Wayte Fulton, 
Miami, Fla.; T. Russell Nunan, Greenville, 
Miss.; Litt.D.: G. T. Gillespie, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Davis & Elkins (W. Va.)—D.D.: Julian 
M. Bemiss, Huntington, W. Va.; John J. 
Hayes, Huntington, W. Va.; Carl J. C. 
Wolf, Whitesville, W. Va.; LL.D.: Jas. 
E. Allen, Jr., Albany, N. Y. 

Hampden-Sydney (Va.)—LL.D.: Harold 
H. Helm, New York City; D.D.: Chas. 
H. Gibboney, Atlanta, Ga.; Paul W. 
Hodge, Danville, Va. 

Illinois—L.H.D.: Richard Paul Grae- 
bel, Springfield, III. 

Mary Baldwin (Va.)—-Algernon Sydney 
Sullivan Award: Mrs. Frederick (An- 
toinette Rotan) Peterson, New York; 
Nancy Buston, class of 1956. 

Queens (N. C.)—Algeron Sydney Sulli- 
can Awards: Rena C. Harrell, Queens’ 
retiring librarian; Peggy Brice, Chester, 
S. C., 1956 graduate. 


TO JAPAN 

E. Stanley Jones will make his fifth 
postwar visit to Japan in a three-months 
campaign beginning next February. This 
will be part of the centennial program 
directed by the National Christian Coun- 
cil. 
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